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thrown away. He had not the least desire to
make anything of his stores, or to write. He had
not the art of expression, and he was a distinctly
tiresome talker. His idea of conversation was
to ask you whether you had read a number of
modern novels. If he found one that you had not
read, he sketched the plot in an intolerably prolix
manner, so that it was practically impossible to
fix the mind on what he was saying. He seemed
to have no preferences in literature whatever ; his
one desire was to read everything that came out,
and his only idea of a holiday was to go up to
London and get lists of books from a bookseller.
That is, of course, an extreme case ; and I cannot
help feeling that he would have been nearly as
usefully employed if he had confined himself to
counting the number of words In the books he read.
But, after all, lie was interested and amused, and
a perfectly contented man.
As to the intellectual motive for reading, it
hardly needs discussing ; the object is to get clear
conceptions, to arrive at a critical sense of what
is good in literature, to have a knowledge of events
and tendencies of thought, to take a just view of
history and of great personalities ; not to be at
the mercy of theorists, but to be able to correct
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